














ANOTHER of Standard Oil's 1948 institutional advertisements, appearing 


in newspapers and farm papers throughout the Middle West 


with a total circulation of 15’ million. 


> / 


There’s a deep satisfaction in providing 
the people who depend on you with 
the things they need. Of course, that 


You dig down deep for the family 


takes money—but it’s money well 
spent. That’s the way we feel about a 
certain $220,000,000 we spent last year. 
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1. NEW REFINERY UNITS were built. Over 650 new oil and gas wells were 
drilled, 1,500 miles of new pipe lines were laid, every possible step was 
taken to increase petroleum production. Because this company and 
its subsidiary companies spent this money, we can now deliver more 
of the petroleum products which you and the nation need so urgently. 





3. THE 97,000 Owners of our company include dentists, teachers, house- 
wives—many thousands of the kind of people you meet every day. 
These owners make the jobs at Standard possible. No one man or 
woman owns as much as 1% of the stock. No institution owns as 
much as 5%. As a return on our owners’ money, we paid them aver- 
age dividends of $314 per owner in 1947. 


Standard Oil Company anos 


2. NEW JOBS ARE CREATED by this money. It also protects the jobs of 
these tank car loaders and the rest of our 46,000 employees. In 1947, 
wages and benefits for each of them averaged over $4,000, a new 
high. The investment in tools and equipment averages $24,600 per 
employee, almost four times the average for all industry. 











4. WHEN YOU STOP at the Standard sign, you benefit from the cooper- 
ation of many people; owners, employees, the thousands of inde- 
pendent dealers who handle our products, the suppliers from whom 
we buy the things we use in our business. Such teamwork is char- 
acteristic of America. In a country where everyone is free to do the 
best he can for himself, everyone benefits. 
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Ordeal by Television 


ADIO and television, William Ray reports in this is- 
R sue of THE QUILL, achieved their most complete and 

successful political coverage at the 1948 conventions. 
Radio is an old hand at covering conventions, but televi- 
sion was for all practical purposes a newcomer. It arrived 
with a bang that may affect the very conduct of future 
presidential nominating sessions. 

Newspapermen have been covering conventions since 
Andrew Jackson. This was radio’s seventh political world 
series and even politicians have had time in twenty-four 
years to learn how to handle themselves in front of a micro- 
phone. In the June 19 Saturday Evening Post, Beverly 
Smith recalled the unhappy experience of a Republican 
chairman at the first nationally broadcast conclave in 1924. 
Awaiting a slow-moving speaker’s ascent to the rostrum, 
he muttered to himself: “Why don’t the old fool come on 
up here?” The microphone picked up the mutter. 

Everybody has made the mistake, even without a 
microphone, of being overheard by the wrong people. 
That is forgivable. But much of the realism of a television 
camera, like other realism in this idealistic world, is un- 
forgivable. Apparently what happened to the politicians 
this year when John Q. Public actually saw as well as 
heard and read about his representatives’ conduct of some 
of the nation’s most important business shouldn’t happen 
to a ward heeler. 

The Republican show was barely off the television 
screen when the customers filed out of their favorite tav- 
erns and took pen in hand to express their disapproval of 
the way conventions are conducted. They had actually 
seen one through the powerful lenses that roved the hall 
at Philadelphia. The American may doubt the printed 
word but he believes his eyesight. 

What his eyes saw was delegates wandering about or 
yawning through what were supposed to be important 
messages from their leaders. He saw delegates (and even 
more important people) whispering during solemn invo- 
cations by eminent clergymen. He saw closeups of demon- 
strations for leading candidates that revealed anything but 
spontaneity of enthusiasm. He saw antics that were strict- 
ly zany by anybody’s standards. 

The Republicans had feared something like this, Bill 
Ray says, and had sent out letters asking the boys to keep 
their ties on and try to stay awake. But the delegates 
continued to be delegates after the fashion honored since 
Lincoln was nominated in the Wigwam. The Democrats 
endeavored to profit by the Republicans’ unhappy video 


press and issued even stronger admonitions. But the tele 
viewing electorate remained unhappy. 

“Foreign observers,” Bill comments, “have had the same 
reaction when they first attended an American political 
convention, but there have been few of them, and they 
didn’t vote in our elections. Now television is in effect 
taking millions of citizens into the hall for their first si- 
multaneous, direct view of a convention as it is. Much 
of what they see, they don’t like. And they vote.” 

As central district manager of news and special events 
for the National Broadcasting Company, Bill knows what 
he is talking about. Radio men suggest television may lead 
politicians to streamline and generally polish future con 
vention procedure. They believe that only speakers who 
can hold an on-the-spot audience will get a hearing. 


ADIO men have not been alone in their criticism of 
< the time honored pattern of nominating a president 

of the United States. Nor were newspapermen remiss 
in their duty to report truthfully the conventions before 
television. Millions of words have been written on con 
vention “color” over the decades and a fair proportion 
of it was critical. But the writers could not—or dared not 
—describe living persons with the realism of a camera 
lens. They were more likely to criticise procedure. 

“After sweating through three days of interminably 
dull speeches,” John S. Knight, editor-publisher of four 
newspapers and former honorary president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, wrote from Philadelphia during the Democratic 
meeting, “we’re in favor of both parties revising their 
convention procedure to cut out the endless guff and get 
down to the business of nominating their candidates with- 
out the preliminary sideshows.” 

But Knight allowed himself no illusions. After express 
ing the wish that convention speakers would confine them- 
selves to documented criticism of national issues instead of 
“resorting to demagogic invective,” he concluded: “The 
national political convention, an established American in 
stitution, seems destined to follow the pattern of bombast 
and blah forever.” 

Probably it will. Certainly the essential pattern of the 
convention will remain. It has not done badly in giving the 
electorate able men, whatever it may look like on a tele- 
vision screen. In time the voters may get used to eulogists 
and yawners. They have long watched madness seize un 
dergraduates on October afternoons or ducked when pre- 
viously respectable citizens lobbed pop bottles from sum 
mer bleachers. Yet they have never tried to find a substi 
tute for the rivalries of football or baseball. 
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AP NEWSFEATURES 


ot 


Neither seer nor oracle, Columnist 
J. M. Roberts, Jr., bases his writing 
on solid facts. Two of many ex- 
amples: 


May, 1940—FACTS enabled him to 
scoop the world by 48 hours with ad- 
vance word that Hitler's armies were 
on the march to invade Holland. 


May, 1948—FACTS enabled Roberts 

to write that Yugoslavia’s farm col- 
lectivization troubles (as cited by 
Cominform’s denunciation June 28) 
were part of a situation which might 
“blow the lid off all Communist Ev- 
rope.” 
Now Mr. Roberts has gone to Europe 
for a few weeks. There he will make 
more contacts, amass more back- 
ground material for his daily articles 
which appear on front pages all over 
the United States. 


AVAILABLE 5 MORNINGS A WEEK 
TO ASSOCIATED PRESS MEMBERS 


50 Rockefeller Plaza 
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NAVY LEARNS HOW IT’S DONE—Journalism students at Great Lakes Station watch newspaper production in 
the Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun plant. From left—Celestino Aguilar, Melvin Brawner, Robert Caskey, Augustine 
Cuellar, Albert Borgstede, Donald Ball, Sheldon Allen, Carlin Barnes and Lt. C. R. Wilhide, instructor. 


New Ratings for Blue Sleeves 





Navy Steams Ahead 
On Journalism Course 


By GEORGE R. RINEHART 


ahead in its teaching of journalism. 
When a school of journalism with a 
Navy class A rating recently replaced the 
enlisted correspondents school at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center near Chica- 
go, it established for the first time train- 
ing of journalists as a separate activity. 

There had been a limited amount of 
journalistic instruction at Great Lakes 
since the close of World War II. During 
the war and under public relations officers, 
men with previous newspaper training 
had acted as correspondents aboard ship 
or at various centers in sending items of 
interest about enlisted men to home-town 
newspapers through the Fleet Home Town 
News Center in Chicago. 

This was so popular that after the war 
more than 1,300 newspapers requested 
that the service be continued. 

Subsequently, in April, 1946, the Enlist- 
ed Naval Correspondents School acted as 
a source of replacement for the naval cor- 
respondents corps serving as a subordin- 
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Te: Navy has ordered full steam 


ate activity of the Fleet Home Town News 
Center. Now it is under the Service School 
Command headed by Capt. W. D. Irvin. 


T. Comdr. E. F. McDevitt, a graduate 
of Fordham University, and a press 
censor officer with CINCPAC, was 

placed in charge and in November of 
1947 appointed Lt. (jg) Charles R. Wil- 
hide of Greenfield, O., a graduate of 
Marietta college, as instructor. 

“From the very start, and to this day 
we are giving our men the most intensive 
schooling we know how,” Lt. Wilhide 
says. 

Students from reporting classes are sent 
on weekends into nearby Waukegan to 
cover hospitals, police stations and courts, 
watching the operation of Waukegan 
News-Sun men and then writing their sto 
ries for criticism in class on Monday. Each 
class publishes its own offset publication 
under a change of name. 

During the week the students receive 


[Turn to Page 8} 





Navy a while to hoist anchor 

on public relations. But once 
under way, the service did a 
fine job that included the unique 
Fleet Home Town News Cen- 
ter in Chicago, described in the 
first 1946 issue of The Quill. 

Later, the Navy established 
an Enlisted Correspondents 
School at Great Lakes Station. 
This summer that in turn grew 
into a school of journalism 
where sailors get practical in- 
struction in producing news 
copy and in the mechanics of 
printing and radio. The gradu- 
ates will get a brand new rat- 
ing of “journalist,” with its own 
insignia. 

George A. Rinehart (DePauw 
30), veteran newspaperman 
and teacher, now county editor 
of the nearby Waukegan (IIl.) 
News-Sun, helped Great Lakes 
organize its courses. On the 
staff of the Bluffton (Ind.) News- 
Banner for 14 years before go- 
ing to college, George entered 
college at 30, went on to a mas- 
ter’s degree at Wisconsin and 
teaching. He returned to a news- 
room at Waukegan in 1945. 


Brew in war days, it took the 











How It’s Done 





Convention 
Covered by 
Hard Work 


By LUTHER HUSTON 


rooms with twin beds and showers, a cou 
ple of de luxe suites for the big shots, and 
a few choice singles, all on the avenue 
side and high up, are required for the 
staff of The Turnip City Thunderbolt. 

And naturally a workroom where the 
staff can prepare and send its copy will 
be needed—something about 30 x 40 feet, 
light, airy and near the elevators. Some 
newspapers are naive enough to go about 
it that way. 

But that isn’t the way it is done. All 
available hotel space in the convention 
city is alloted to the national committee 
of the party. A housing committee named 
by the national chairman receives all the 





NEWSPAPERMAN AT WORK—lIn cramped quarters beneath the great 
floodlighted scene of the convention, Luther Huston edits copy for the New 
York Times wires. As manager of the Times’ Washington Bureau he was 
one of the commanders of his paper’s delegation at 1948 conventions. As 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, Luther has often appeared in The Quill but 


usually in more formal poses. 


UADRENNIALLY, the political 
parties which provide the people 
with candidates for president and 

vice president meet to select those candi- 
dates. The task of reporting those great 
conventions for readers of newspapers al- 
ways has been a tremendous one and it 
gets more so every four years. 

Our political conventions, hewed from 
enduring elements of our democracy, have 
become woven into the tradition of our 
national life. Hardly any American who 
has acquired a rudimentary understand- 
ing of our institutions is unfamiliar with 
the processes and objectives of these gath- 
erings. 

So, too, has the pattern of coverage of 
national conventions become traditional. 
Innovations appear at intervals but the 
basic procedure remains the same. The 
differences are born chiefly of those tech- 
nical processes and developments which 
keep newspapers abreast of their times. 

Now and then some journalist who 
chafes under the tethers of tradition tries 
to cut himself a new pattern and may, for 
a time, give political coverage a “new 
look” but, like the foibles of fashion, such 
innovations seldom catch on for long and 
the customers soon go back to the count- 
ers from which the staple goods are sold. 


HAT is the basic pattern? Well, 

coverage of a national political con- 

vention actually starts when dis- 
cussion first appears as to possible sites 
for the meeting. The newspapers begin 
figuring what they will do if the Republi- 
cans meet in San Francisco, say, and the 
Democrats in Cleveland. Things really 
start moving when the selection of the 
convention city is announced. 


The first thing is to apply for hotel 
space. If a press association is going to 
send forty men to cover or a newspaper 
is going to send only a single representa- 
tive, the men who are assigned must have 
a place to live and work while they are in 
the convention city. 

The simple way, of course, would be 
to write to the manager of the Ritzdorf 
Hotel and inform him that twelve double 


applications for hotel space. When the 
time comes, the housing committee as- 
signs the space to the newspapermen. 

By this process a distinguished col- 
umnist who usually occupies a suite in 
the town’s ritziest hotel often finds him 
self in a flea-bag down by the railroad 
tracks with a swell view of the coal yards 
from one bleary window. A cub reporter 
and his supervising editor may share a 
luxurious double room overlooking the 
park. Its very democratic. 

The staff of a metropolitan sheet may 
share a work room about 15 x 20 with the 
political experts of a hillbilly daily. 

Seats in the press box for the working 
editors and reporters (theoretically) also 
must be obtained and applications go in 
immediately to the Standing Committee 








istic generalship, like the military kind, is mostly a reasonable amount 
of judgment and a lot of attention to detail. You try to have your men 
at the right places at the right times and then they write their heads off. 

That's the way it went for Luther Huston, president of Sigma Delta Chi and 
manager of the New York Times’ Washington Bureau who covered all three 
of them this summer. There’s no magic formula, he reports in this fine news- 
paperman’s report for other newspapermen. 

Luther's convention experience goes back to 1920 when he headed an 
International News Service news desk in New York when Harding and Cox 
were nominated. He didn’t work on another one until 1932 in Chicago. That 
was for the good reason that he was half way around the world much of the 
interval as INS editor for the Far East. He later became city editor of the Wash- 
ington Post before moving on to the capital's Albee Building to manage the 
Times’ big Washington bureau. 

An alumnus of the University of Southern California, Luther was elected to 
Sigma Delta Chi while working as a newspaperman in the Pacific Northwest. 
He has been a leader in the flourishing Washington professional chapter in 
addition to holding national office. And like the trouper he is, he handled three 
national conventions in a row, took time out to write this article for The Quill. 
and then hurried to New York City to meet his daughter returning from a year 
in Switzerland. 


C OVERING national political conventions takes generalship. But journal- 
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CONVENTION SCENE—Looking out over the hall at Philadelphia during the Republican gathering this summer. The 
press is working at the long tables facing the rostrum in the foreground. 


of Correspondents of the Senate and 
House press galleries. This committee, 
with the assistance of the superintendents 
of these galleries, totals up the applica 
tions at the proper time, matches them 
with the press seats available and tells the 
newspapers how many they can have. 
Other credentials, such as passes for 
reporters who have to get out on the con- 
vention floor to talk with delegates, and 
gallery passes for the “guests” who toil 
not but must see the show must be ap- 
plied for and obtained. Usually, also, the 
major papers will have a second work 
room in the basement of the convention 


hall. 


real job, that of telling the newspa- 

per readers of America what goes 
on while the delegates to their party con- 
ventions are choosing the man who is al 
ways going to be “the next president of 
the United States.” 

Actually news coverage usually begins 
when the vanguard of the press corps 
shows up for the meeting of the Commit 
tee on Resolutions—the platform com- 
mittee. This is about midweek before the 
opening day of the convention. Creden- 
tials committees, often the national com- 
mittee, and similar official groups also 
meet during this week to prepare for the 
convention. 

Headquarters of the various candidates, 
even those who admit aspirations to be 
vice president, have been opened, of 
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A LL this, of course, is prologue to the 


course, and the candidates generally show 
up a few days before the curtain goes up 
on the big show. The reporters have to 
attend all the press conferences and listen 
to all the news or the blah that emanates 
from the lairs of the candidates and re 
cord it—solemnly if they are well disci 
plined—for the reading public. 

Usually the full staff is assembled about 
two days before the official opening day 
and fuli reports start moving over the 
wires to the newspaper office. Then the 
tempo steps up and the journalistic pulse 
beats faster. 


ND now, if I may borrow a phrase 
from my radio colleague on con 
vention coverage, I take you to Phil 

adelphia and the Republican convention 
of 1948. If the perpendicular pronoun and 
the name of my paper begin to appear, it 
is because I know of no better way to de 
scribe the actual coverage of a political 
convention than to tell you how the New 
York Times covered the GOP conclave. 

The Times covers more extensively than 
some newspapers and has a larger staff 
but the basic pattern is the same and in 
telling the story of our coverage I shall 
not be departing far from the story that 
would be told if a member of the staff of 
some other newspaper or a press asso 
ciation were writing this article. 

We took to Philadelphia for the Re 
publican convention a staff of ten work 
ing reporters. Neil MacNeil, assistant 
night managing editor in New York, was 


in charge and I was his assistant. Arthur 
Krock, chief Washington correspondent 
of the Times who has been to all con 
ventions since 1902 was also there. He 
usually writes his column from the con 
vention city while the political powwows 
are in progress and gives invaluable guid 
ance in the general coverage 

Most of us reached Philadelphia on Fri 
day night. Two men, however, had been 
there for several days, covering the meet 
ing of the platform committee and the 
preliminaries. All of us reported formally 
for duty on Saturday morning and staff 
assignments were given out. 

Our procedure usually is to assign a 
man to one particular story and make 
him responsible for coverage right 
through to the end. There were plenty of 
assignments to go around at Philadel 
phia and a few left over. 

One man was assigned to write the gen 
eral lead. He wrote it every day and 
every night while the convention lasted. 

One man covered the platform from the 
first hearings until it was presented to the 
convention and adopted. Reporters were 
assigned to the headquarters of each of 
the leading presidential candidates. A 
single reporter kept track of the vice 
presidential candidates. 

Since we publish in New York, we had 
a man covering the New York delegation 
Once in a while he looked in on the dele 
gations from New Jersey, or Connecticut, 
adjacent states which come within our 

Turn to Next Page 














Navy on Journalism Course 


[Concluded from Page 5) 


instruction in photography. They shoot 
important events at the center or work 
in the dark room. They likewise receive 
instruction in making wire recordings of 
interviews for broadcast over home-town 
radio stations. 

Each class is taken through a modern 
newspaper plant to receive instruction on 
all phases of newspaper publishing. The 
News-Sun has been made available as a 
laboratory and trips are made through it 
and the plants of the metropolitan dailies 
in Chicago. 

Acme News Photo Service at least once 
a month provides a lecturer in photogra- 
phy and the Western Newspaper Union 
acts as a source of information on mechan- 
ical equipment. Chicago departmental ed- 
itors have lectured to the school on their 
specialties. 

Classes are in session from 8 a. m. to 
3 p. m. Monday through Friday. They 
range from such service subjects as naval 
orientation, public relations, history, and 
correspondence to wire recording and ra- 
dio, reporting and news writing, layout 
and makeup and photography. 


E classes are made up through as- 
signments from major units of the fleet. 
Some commands are given a certain al- 

lotment to the school. The candidate must 
have a high school education and an earn- 
est desire for training in journalism. If 
he has had previous experience in news- 
paper work, so much the better, the di- 
rector says. Requirements also stipulate 
that the appointee must give at least two 
years of service to the navy after he grad- 
uates. 

“I find that the men are devoted to their 
work and they do a bang up job,” com- 
mented Lt. Wilhide. 

From the students, it was learned that 
after graduation they have much the same 
problem on their new jobs as do gradu- 
ates of civilian schools of journalism. 
They must convince the old line corps of 





NEW RATING — Navy sleeves 
will show scroll and quill for journal- 
ism. 


their worth and ability just as the civilian 
has to convince the unsympathetic city 
editor. 

Class members vary in rates and clas- 
sification from seaman to chief petty of- 
ficer. They may advance to chief warrant 
officer journalist. 

When the eleventh class was graduated, 
June 11, with eighteen members, the E. 
C. S. had presented diplomas to a total 
of 225 men. 

Thirty-two men are enrolled in the new 
school, now in session. Twenty-seven are 
from the Navy (which includes three from 
the Coast Guard) and five are from the 
Marine Corps. 





George R. Rinehart 


OURNALISM is not a recruiting fac- 
tor, according to the school officials. 
They do not know what credit for the 

instruction will be given at professional 
schools and departments of journalism, 
should the student continue his education 
in college, but the time may come when 
the problem will arise. 

“We are only concerned in supplying 
a need within the military service,” said 
Director Wilhide, who now heads a staff 
of four instructors. 

A. T. Burch, associate editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, gave the main ad- 
dress at the June commencement with 
Capt. Merrill Comstock, deputy command- 
ant and chief of staff, Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict, awarding the diplomas. 

Dean Kenneth E, Olson of the North- 
western University Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, was the speaker on another occa- 
sion. 

This month a twelfth class will be grad- 
uated but it will be the first to obtain the 
new rating of “journalist” under the Bu- 
reau of Navy Personnel and the first to 
wear the new insignia, a scroll and quill. 





Huston 
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home circulation area. 

One of our staff was a specialist in for- 
eign affairs so he kept an eye on develop- 
ments in that field. Another was a labor 
specialist and he watched for the labor 
angles. A woman reporter covered the 
wives of the candidates and other news 
involving the so-called women’s angle. In 
accordance with a practice that is tradi- 
tional with the Times, a feature writer 
from the New York staff was assigned to 
write about the odd and the colorful 
things that happen at these gatherings. 


T might appear from the above that we 
were pretty thoroughly organized and 
had our forces strategically placed for 

the battle. We were and we did. But to 
assume that those who were in charge 
could sit back and wait for the copy to 
begin to roll in would be silly. Things 
were always busting right in our faces, 
especially at the Republican meeting. 

There was the night, for instance, when 


the Dewey strength was beginning to be- 
come formidable and the last, desperate 
“stop Dewey” conferences were being 
held all over town. A session of the con- 
vention was on and men had to be there 
to cover it. But in half dozen hotels 
politicians—some of them candidates— 
were conferring on how to keep the New 
York Governor from walking off with the 
nomination. 

Quick assignments had to be made and 
reporters shifted as a city editor would 
mobilize and direct his staff to cover a 
four-alarm fire. That night, reporters who 
} ad worked all day and sat through until 
the end of the session at Convention Hall 
had to shoot back down town and scout 
the “secret” meetings that were going on. 
Very few finished their work that night 
until well after 2 a. m. 

The next night was about the same for 
those dark hours were spent trying to 
find a running mate for Mr. Dewey. The 
Governor was calling Mr. Stassen and 
Mr. Warren and other potential vice presi- 
dential candidates and reporters had to be 
al the job until the last deadline had 


n , 
The Republican convention was the 








seventh that I have helped to cover and 
it was one of the most difficult. This was 
chiefly because there were so many can- 
didates and their activities were spread 
throughout all of downtown Philadelphia, 
which is a sizeable city and not particu- 
larly easy to get around. 


T is from the press box, at a climactic 
| night session, that the thing that makes 

convention-weary editors and _ report- 
ers keep coming back to such affairs gets 
in the blood. Few events are more stir- 
ring than a red-hot session from which 
a candidate emerges as the nominee of 
his party after a bitter fight. 

The editor in charge and the reporters 
must be alert to every play of the news. 
They must work fast, against deadlines. 

At this last Republican convention, we 
usually had six seats for the working 
staff available in the press box. The ed- 
itor occupied one, the reporter who was 
doing the general lead another, the man 
who was writing the running story of the 
session another, and usually a couple of 
men who had other assignments requiring 


[Turn to Page 18] 
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Plan Program 


Milwaukee 
Awaits '48 
Convention 


By CHARLES C. CLARKE 


(President, Marquette Chapter) 





tables for Milwaukee! 

It’s time to begin thinking of the 
1948 national convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi in Wisconsin’s metropolis. The dates 
are Nov. 11-12-13 (preceded by a get-to- 
gether the evening of Nov. 10), and the 
Marquette University chapter, with the 
help of the recently reactivated Miiwau- 
kee professional chapter, looks forward 
with keen anticipation to its role as host 
in this centennial year of the Badger com- 
monwealth. 

The stately Hotel Pfister will be head- 
quarters, The Pfister, with a gracious 
background dating back for decades, is 
well located in the downtown section only 
a few blocks from Milwaukee’s beautiful 
lakefront. With a quarter-million dollar 
collection of Nineteenth century paintings 
hung in its lobbies and corridors, the Pfis- 
ter is at once beautiful and homelike. 

Other Milwaukee hostelries are coop- 
erating, too, and any overflow during the 
Sigma Delta Chi convention will be ac- 
commodated at the Plankinton (the resi- 
dence of Gen. Douglas MacArthur) and 
the Wisconsin. 

Preparations of the planning commit- 
tees call for a practical blending of the 
light with the serious, of a generous round 
of entertainment with the deliberations 
and business of the convention. 

Delegates and guests will find this a con- 
vention to remember, and Milwaukee a 
city never to forget. From a gay pre-con- 
vention reception on the opening evening, 
Nov. 10, to the concluding convention din- 
ner on the final night, Nov. 13, there will 
be a continuous round of programs and 
diversions. The Marquette chapter and 
the Milwaukee professional group are 
working hand in hand, along with the na- 
tional officers, to make the 1948 convention 
a banner affair in Sigma Delta Chi annals. 

Greater Milwaukee, with its popula- 
tion of 750,000 and one of the greatest 
centers of diversified industry in the en- 
tire world, is located on Lake Michigan, 
85 miles north of Chicago. It is easily 
reached by train and plane, with the Mil- 
waukee Road and the Chicago & North 
Western providing excellent streamliner 
service from the south, west and north. 
If you plan to drive, southern Wisconsin 
slabs are strictly of the top-drawer variety 
and the super-highway between Chicago 
and Milwaukee (U. S. 41) is out of this 
world. 


ie time now to start studying time- 


N visiting Milwaukee, you will become 
; acquainted with two distinguished 
American journalistic institutions—the 
Journal (afternoon and Sunday) and the 
Sentinel (morning). It is not amiss, now, 
to brief you on these splendid daily news- 
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NEWSPAPERS IN CONVENTION CITY—Above, a view of the Mil- 
waukee Journal building which will be a focus of delegates at Sigma 
Delta Chi’s gathering in Milwaukee in November. Below, an architect's 
drawing of the Milwaukee Sentinel’s building as it will look after re- 
modeling to be completed this year. The Sentinel will be the other con- 


vention host newspaper. 











papers. 

There was a time apparently when 
newspapers were blind to their duty to 
print the news. Back in 1882, the leading 
newspaper in Wisconsin, stanchly Re- 
publican, refused to print the established 
fact that a Democrat had >een elected to 
Congress. 

This was too much for one of that pa- 
per’s employees, Lucius W. Nieman. He 
resigned and started the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, dedicated to the proposition that a 
newspaper is a public trust—not a slave 
to the beliefs of its publisher. 

In 1916 Harry J. Grant joined the Jour 
nal staff. Now the chairman of the board 
of directors, Mr. Grant has been the news- 
paper’s watchful pilot for 32 years. It was 
he who made effective an understanding 
plan whereby employees might become 
part owners. In 1937 employees were en- 
abled to buy 25 per cent of the ownership 
of the paper. Now the men and women 
who actually write, print, distribute and 
merchandise the paper own 55 per cent 
of it—more than 650 partners in owner- 
ship! 

Circulation through the years has 
gained steadily. Ninety-six of every 100 





families in Milwaukee have the Journal 
in their homes every day. Daily circula 
tion now totals more than 308,000. Sun 
day circulation has reached 375,000. 

A $2,000,000 plant expansion program is 
now well under way, designed to further 
improve Journal service. This includes a 
large investment in new color presses 
which are some of the fastest in the world. 
Engraving and _ photographic facilities 
have been completely modernized. The 
Journal has more than 1,000 employees. 


HE venerable and respected Sentinel 

was founded by Milwaukee's first 

mayor, Solomon Juneau, nine years 
before Milwaukee became a city and 11 
years before Wisconsin became a state. 
It began as a weekly newspaper on June 
27, 1837, but was quickly graduated to 
the honor of being the state’s first daily 
on Dec. 9, 1844. Its early editors included 
Gen. Rufus King, Col. Horace Rublee, 
Harrison Reed, who later became gov- 
ernor of Florida, and Latham Sholes, in 
ventor of the typewriter. 

When Wisconsin came into statehood 
a century ago, the Sentinel fought so vig- 

|Turn to Page 12] 
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Radio, Video Do Convention Job 





Will Air Waves Force 
Dignity on Politicians? 


By WILLIAM RAY 


1948 national political conventions 

was the most complete and most ex- 
pensive in history. That’s a fact, estab- 
lished by statistics. 

Radio and television coverage of the 
conventions was better than ever before. 
That's an opinion, but it’s generally agreed 
upon by radio news men, critics and such 
listeners as have expressed themselves. 

Radio and television coverage of the 
1948 conventions—particularly the tele- 
vision coverage, which was seen in the 
East—may cause a profound change in the 
conduct of future conventions. That is 
speculation, based on the indignant out- 
cries of many television viewers who were 
getting their first direct view of a political 
convention and didn’t like much of what 
they saw. We'll return to this later. 

First, let’s get back to quantity of cov- 
erage, the easiest category of appraisal. 
Four networks and many individual ra- 
dio stations sent more than 1,200 radio 
news men and technicians to Philadelphia, 
where they originated hundreds of hours 
of special programming for an audience 
of 60 million persons, at a total expense 
to the networks alone of more than two 
million dollars. 

(Many newspapermen may not under- 
stand this item of two million dollars, be- 
cause they are unfamiliar with the pe- 
culiarities of radio finance. When a net- 
work cancels commercial programs in or- 
der to broadcast convention proceedings, 
it has to rebate to its advertisers not only 
for the time they had bought, but for the 
salaries of their high-priced comedians, 
actors and musicians as well, because un- 
der existing contracts the talent must be 
paid whether it performs or not. Thus, 
NBC alone rebated more than $600,000 to 
its advertisers for programs cancelled 
during the two major conventions. This 
item of rebates accounts for most of the 
two million dollars which it cost the four 
networks to broadcast the conventions. 
Not included is the cost to individual sta- 
tions of loss in local commercial program- 
ming.) 


Rm and television coverage of the 


ORE difficult to assess than quantity 
of coverage is the quality of the 
job radio and television did at Phila- 

delphia. No critic could listen to four net- 
works simultaneously, much less watch 
what the telecasters were doing at the 
same time. 

Although the radio and television net- 
works carried pooled pickups of the prin- 
cipal speeches (in the case of television 
all pickups from the platform and floor of 
the hall were pooled), they broke away 
during the frequent periods of official in- 
activity to present their own news sum- 
maries, analyses, interviews and descrip- 
tions of activity all over Philadelphia. 

There is general agreement, however, 
that although mistakes were made, radio 


did its best job to date in its broadcasts 
from Philadelphia. There was generally 
more emphasis on solid coverage of the 
news as it broke and comment thereon, 
and less tendency to sneak around with 
microphones hidden in black bags in the 
hope of getting a scoop on some transitory 
phenomenon which could be hippodromed 
in the radio trade press. 

(At times, during the 1944 conventions, 
it was not apparent whether the networks 
were presenting programs primarily for 
the benefit of their listeners, or for the 
purpose of staking out claims to scoops 
in the trade press. Radio is an intensely 
competitive field, and the battle is often 
waged by means of surveys, publicity re- 
leases and advertisements in trade jour- 
nals.) 

Radio’s coverage was better than before 
primarily because, with the passing of 
the years, radio news men and engineers 
have acquired a better technique for cov- 
ering conventions. The networks also did 


more news-gathering of their own this 
year than ever before. There was less re- 
liance on the press association wires be- 
cause the networks assigned their own 
reporters to each candidate and to each of 
the key delegations. 

In the interests of accuracy, it should 
be edded that the networks still kept their 
news service machines clicking away. 
But more and more news was gathered 
by radio men and put on the air before 


the wire services had time to file it. 


most significant question raised by 
the 1948 radio-television coverage is 
this: What effect will radio, and espe- 
cially television, have upon the conduct of 
political conventions in the future? 
According to Broadcasting Magazine, 
radio stations throughout the country and 
particularly in the Eastern areas reached 
by television, received letters from citi- 





of political coverage of the presidential nominating conventions this sum- 

mer. It was so successful, says William Ray, that it may bring a profound 
change in the conduct of future conventions. This is because a television 
audience (which also votes) frequently didn’t like what it saw on the video 
screen. “Circus-like” was one of the adjectives that greeted the realism of the 
telescopic lens applied to politicians in their off moments. 

As manager of news and special events for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s central division, Bill Ray had his share of the big job at Philadelphia. 
He came home to write this article for his friend the editor of The Quill. But. 
he confesses, the piece turned out quite different from the purely factual ac- 
count he intended to write of radio convention coverage. The editor is glad 
it did for Bill's idea is both timely and provocative. 

Like so many radio newsmen, Bill started journalism as a newspaperman. 
But his newsroom experience was nothing to endear the older side of the pro- 
fession to an ambitious young man. After working his way through the Univer- 
sity of Louisville as a Courier-Journal reporter and moving on to the University 
of Chicago law school, he was on the staff of the Chicago Evening Post when 
it shut shop in 1932, before severance pay had been invented. 

Bill finally landed a job on the Chicago Century of Progress publicity staff, 
moving from there to NBC public relations in 1933. Four years later he became 
central division publicity manager for NBC and remained at that post until 
1943 when he returned to his first love, news, in his present job. Elected to 
Sigma Delta Chi by the Headline Club, Bill served as president of the Chicago 
professional chapter and is now chairman of its board of directors. 


Reo. and television did their most complete—and most successful—-job 
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G. O. P. CANDIDATE ON AIR AND SCRE 
winner of 1947 Sigma Delta Chi award for ra 
vision camera at the Republican convention. 
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SND SCREEN—National Broadcasting Company's Alex Dreier (left), 
rard for radio writing, interviews Harold Stassen before the tele- 
onvention. 


zens following the Republican convention, 
protesting the “circus-like and sportive 
antics” of the delegates, which were so 
glaringly revealed by the television cam 
eras. Broadcasting says the tenor of these 
letters was that the serious business of 
choosing the party’s nominee for the high- 
est office in the nation should not be ac 
companied by such shennanigans. 

Foreign observers have had the same 
reaction when they first attended an 
American political convention, but there 
have been few of them, and they didn’t 
vote in our elections. Now, television is 
in effect taking millions of citizens into 
the hall for their first simultaneous, di 
rect view of a convention as it is. Much 
of what they see, they don’t like. And they 
vote. 

Anticipating this problem, the Republi 
cans sent letters to their delegates before 
their convention opened, requesting them 
to keep their neckties on and generally to 
behave in a dignified manner. Anyone who 
saw the full telecasts of this convention 
knows that this injunction was not too 
well followed. 

With its telescopic lens, the television 
camera could rove the floor, the platform 
and the galleries, pausing now and then 
to present a close-up of some unsuspect- 
ing delegate or spectator, sound asleep or 
yawning prodigiously while one of his 
party’s finest orators thundered denuncia- 
tion at the opposition. Close-ups of the 
demonstrations and parades were far too 
revealing for the comfort of those who 
sought to create an impression of spon- 
taneity and genuine enthusiasm. 


E Democrats tried to profit by the 
mistakes of their predecessors. They 
sent out even more explicit instruc- 

tions as to how a good Democrat should 
perform while within range of the came- 
ras, but all reports agree that they did no 
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“BIG JIM” LOOKS SERIOUS—American Broadcasting 
Company’s Ted Malone (left) guides mike for James A. 





Farley during the Democratic session. 


better than the Republicans. In fact they 
did worse; vide the pigeons. 

Nor did the view of the rostrum and 
platform contribute greatly to the respect 
of the televiewer for the dignity of po 
litical conventions. Most of the speakers 
televised well—some of them wore tele 
vision makeup—but the cameras carried 
too candid a view of what was taking 
place on the platform behind the speaker. 

Even during the invocations, politicos, 
who appeared to be just behind the min- 
ister because of the foreshortened view, 
could be seen shaking hands, whispering 
to each other, exchanging quips and in 
general living up to the worst reports of 
the nature of politicians. 


William Ray 





And whereas the radio listener could 
only hear the winning candidate’s accept 
ance speech, and thus might assume that 
the entire hall was listening with bated 
breath, the television fan could SEE that 
many delegates and party leaders were 
gossiping or wandering around from place 
to place; certainly showing little enthus 
iasm for the oration in progress 

A leading Democrat was caught reading 
a newspaper clipping during a portion of 
President Truman’s acceptance speech, 
which in itself was a masterpiece of bad 
timing for the radio and television audi 
ence in that it began at almost 2 a. m., 


EDT. 


FTER observing the Republican and 
A Democratic conventions, the Wallace 
third-party boys announced that 
their convention would be brief, news 
worthy and specifically adapted to radio 
and television coverage. There would be 
no long speeches. 

It is saddening to report that, despite 
all such assurances, the Progressive Par 
ty’s founding convention suffered from 
most of the same faults as its predecessors 
Speakers talked too long and too repeti 
tiously. Sessions rang too long. Why? Be 
cause the third-party arrangers found it 
just as hard as the Democrats and Re 
publicans had to shut off an important 
local figure who wanted to talk thirty, 
forty or fifty minutes, instead of the ten 
which had been assigned him. 

However, the Wallace convention was 
better adapted to television than the oth 
ers, in some respects. The delegates and 
spectators, being for the most part young 
er and more fanatical for the cause, 
showed more enthusiasm than their coun 
terparts at the other conventions. 

And whenever a lull occurred on the 
platform, the Wallaceites were ready with 

[Turn to Next Page| 
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CONVENTION RADIO HUDDLE—A. A. Schecter (seated), Mutual Broadcasting System vice-president in 
charge of news and special events, briefs MBS staffers for national convention. They are (from left) Leslie Nich- 
ols, Bob Wood, Bill Burns, Alvin Helfer, Jack Paige, William Hillman, William L. Shirer, Cecil Brown, Cedric 
Foster, Robert F. Hurleigh and Albert L. Warner. 


Air Waves 


[Continued from Page 11] 


a folk-singing group. The spectacle of 
Glenn Taylor, his wife, boy, infant son 
and brother, singing a barber shop ballad 
on the platform at Shibe Park must have 
been one of the pictorial highlights of 
ANY convention. 


IS year the television network ex- 
tended only to parts of the East coast 
and reached at most 10 million view 

ers. By 1952 it will spread from coast to 
coast and reach more than half the popu- 
lation of the country. 

The question is: in view of television, 
can the political parties any longer afford 
to stage the same type of national con- 
ventions they have been staging for the 
past century? Will it not be necessary 
drastically to shorten the speeches and the 
sessions themselves and to present only 
those speakers who can at least hold the 
attention of the audience in the hall? 

Suggestion plays a tremendously im- 
portant role, particularly in radio and tele- 
vision. A comedy program with no studio 
audience to laugh at the proper places 
sounds dull as dishwater to the listener. A 
speech which, by radio, may sound signifi- 
cant will be considerably less impressive 
to a televiewer who can see that half the 
hall is whispering, strolling around or 
asleep. 

In fact, some persons in television doubt 


that political conventions in their pres 
ent form will survive beyond 1952. They 
think the boredom and the tomfoolery will 
exert such an effect upon a nation-wide 
television audience that conventions in 
1956 and thereafter either will be staged 
by solely television (with the delegations 
participating by means of telecasts from 
their state capitals) or will at least be 
drastically reorganized and abbreviated. 

Television is already wielding an influ- 
ence upon speakers. President Truman 
gave his acceptance speech from notes, 
not only because his advisers had told 
him his speeches were generally more ef- 
fective if done that way, but because, in 
watching telecasts of the Republican con- 
vention from the White House, he decided 
that the speaker who reads his text is un- 
impressive to the television audience. 

It will be ironical indeed if political con- 
ventions, which are held at least partially 
for the free publicity they can obtain for 
the party, should be forced to undergo 
drastic modification because of the very 
publicity which television and radio can 
give them. 


Convention 


[Concluded from Page 9] 





orously for a sound constitution that a 
second convention was called and Rufus 
King, Sentinel editor, was named as a 
member to help in its formation. Later, 
he laid the foundation of Milwaukee’s 


great public school system and was named 
first superintendent of schools. The city’s 
splendid public library system is a direct 
outgrowth of the Sentinel’s free public 
reading room, begun in 1845. 

In 1846, the Sentinel installed the first 
power press in the Northwest and, in 
1848, the first telegram ever to be re- 
ceived in Wisconsin was flashed into the 
Sentinel office. 

More recently, the state’s only big morn- 
ing daily exposed local Communism, re- 
sulting in a federal investigation which 
broke the party’s back in Wisconsin, and 
fought vigorously for the commercial aid 
facilities which the state enjoys today. 

The Sentinel is now owned and oper- 
ated by the Hearst Corporation, and its 
current circulation is at an all-time high 
of 160,000 daily and 300,000 on Sundays. 

Three foreign language dailies also are 
published in Milwaukee—the Deutsche 
Zeitung, the Kuryer Polski and the Now- 
iny Polskie—besides a round-the-county 
showing of neighborhood and suburban 
weeklies. Many large publishing houses, 
both book and magazine, are located in 
our city and numerous trade, professional 
and class magazines and periodicals orig- 
inate here. 

There are seven radio stations and a 
television station, and tentative Sigma 
Delta Chi convention plans include both 
radio and television within their scope. 

Milwaukee and Marquette await you. 
Make your plans now to be with us. You'll 
never regret it! 
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Two ‘48 SDX 
Awards Made 
By Chapters 


guished service to journalism during 

1947 were presented to the winners 
during July by professional chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi at St. Louis and at At- 
lanta. Théy were for courage in journal- 
ism and for general reporting, won by the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar and by George 
Goodwin of the Atlanta Journal. 

The award for courage in journalism 
was made to the Press-Scimitar at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the St. Louis professional 
chapter at the American Hotel. The award 
was received on behalf of the newspaper 
by Richard Wallace, the Press-Scimitar 
reporter who handled the campaign 
against race segregation in connection 
with the visit of the Freedom Train to 
Memphis. The presentation was made by 
Charles C. Clayton of the Globe-Democrat, 
president of the St. Louis chapter and a 
member of the fraternity’s Executive 
Council. 

Wallace, in accepting the award, out- 
lined the campaign through which the 
Press-Scimitar defied the race prejudice 
prevailing in Memphis that interfered 
with the visit of the train to Memphis. 
The results of the campaign, he said, have 
been apparent in the renewed civic con- 
sciousness of Memphis and a renewal of 
civic leadership. 

Georgia newspapermen should work as 
a team to prevent balloting frauds that 
threaten democratic institutions, Good- 
win declared in a talk before the Atlanta 
professional chapter meeting at which’ he 
received the fraternity’s award for gen- 
eral reporting. 

Goodwin was formally presented the 
medallion by Al B. Richardson, chapter 
president. It was made for Goodwin’s 
coverage of Telfair County vote fraud 
during the Spring of 1947 when Georgia 
politics were hot with rival claimants for 
the governorship. 

Accepting the award, Goodwin said that 
the prize-winning reporting was a team 
job in which many members of the Jour- 
nal staff took part. 


Ta: of the 1948 awards for distin- 





War Hero Among 
Ft. Worth Initiates 


APT. Delbert Willis, former Fort 
Worth Press reporter and a Nieman 
fellow, Mack Williams and Lonnie 

Hudkin, Fort Worth Star-Telegram re- 
porters, and H. Weldon Owens, editor and 
publisher of the Teague (Tex.) Chronicle, 
were initiated at a recent dinner meeting 
of the Fort Worth professional chapter. 
Capt. Willis is now effecting his release 
from the Army and from Walter Reed 
Hospital; Washington, D. C., and will be- 
gin his studies at Harvard with the begin- 
ning of the fall term. He plans a year of 
study in political science to “sharpen me 
up a little after all the moss I’ve grown.” 
Starting at the Press as a copy boy in 
the early 30’s, Capt. Willis was successive- 
ly a police and courthouse reporter and 
left in 1942 to enter the Army. it was Jan. 
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HONOR FOR GEORGIA NEWSPAPERMAN—Al B. Richardson (left), 
Atlanta chapter president, presents Sigma Delta Chi’s medallion for the 
best example of general reporting in 1947 to George Goodwin, Journal 
writer who won it for his exposure of vote fraud. 


27, 1945, that he defied a Japanese ambush 
on Morotai Island and fe!l with both legs 
riddled by machine gun bullets. 

Since that time he has had 23 major 
operations, 101 blood transfusions, gal 
lons of blood plasma by injection and 3,000 
penicillin shots. He has lost one of his two 
injured legs and use of the other is lim 
ited. 

Former associates of Capt. Willis in Fort 
Worth consider all the more incredible 
how he takes all of this, however, for his 
mind, his wit, his will to be up and about 
are as sharp as when he covered the Tar 
rant county courthouse for the Press. 





Harold E. Ingle (Iowa State °33), man- 
ager of the book department of the Iowa 
State College Press, has left to become 
Director of the Johns Hopkins University 
Press. The John Hopkins Press is the old- 
est university press in North America, and 
is well known for its publications in medi- 





CARTOONISTS 


Better Homes & Gardens is fast be- 
coming one of your best cartoon mar- 
kets. We’re buying at least ten cartoons 
every month—and paying from $25 to 
$50 on acceptance for each cartoon. 
Cartoons treat almost any phase of 
home and family life, tho liquor, sex, 
and religion are taboo. Submit your 
cartoons in ink on heavy white paper 
8144 x 11 inches. Be sure to enclose 
first class return postage and a self- 
addressed envelope. Unaccepted car- 
toons returned promptly. Send your 
cartoons to: 


Miss Gerry Stoner, Cartoon Editor 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Meredith Publishing Company 
Department 59 

Des Moines, Iowa 





cine, history, science, international affairs 
and related fields. He has been with the 
Iowa State College Press since 1937, except 
for two years service with the Navy 





Well Be 
in Milwaukee 


Nov. Il, I2, 13 


Attending the 29th National Con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi. We 
invite all members to join us there. 


Reservations: In order that at- 
tendance can be anticipated, write 
National Headquarters that you'll 
be there. 


Room Reservations: All chapter 
delegates and members’ must 
make their hotel reservations 
personally. The convention will 
be held at the Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


For Single Rooms, write either, 
the Wisconsin Hotel or Planking 
ton Hotel. 
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SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity 


35 E. Wacker Dr. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Burton W. Marvin 
Named to Head 
W. A. White School 


Bic W. MARVIN (Nebraska 


35), former Chicago newspaperman, 

has been appointed dean of the Wil- 
liam Allen White school of journalism at 
the University of Kansas 

He will also direct the William Allen 
White Foundation, established by friends 
and admirers of the late editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, at the same time the 
school was renamed for the famed Kan- 
sas editor and alumnus of the university. 

Burt, now 35, turned to full time teach- 
ing of journalism in 1946 after nearly ten 
years on the staff of the Chicago Daily 
News. He went first to the faculty of 
Northwestern’s Medill school of journal- 
ism where he had taught night courses for 
several years. 

During the past academic year he was 
an associate professor in the graduate 
school of journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity. At Kansas he will succeed Elmer F. 
Beth (Wisconsin '27) who headed the 
school as acting dean. 

On the Daily News, he was reporter, 
copyreader and cable editor before suc- 
ceeding the late George Dodge as tele- 
graph editor. He had also reported for the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star. 

A graduate of the University of Nebras- 
ka, where he was president of the un- 
dergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
Burt went to Columbia on the $1,000 
Hitchcock scholarship and received his 
master’s degree in 1937. 


W. J. Oertel Takes 
Ohio Press Post 


ILLIAM J. OERTEL (Syracuse 
Professional '44), manager of the 


New York Press Association and 
instructor in the Syracuse University 
school of journalism, has been named as- 
sistant to the executive director of the 
Ohio Newspaper Association, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Oertel is chapter adviser for the Syra- 
cuse undergraduate chapter of SDX, and 
a charter member of the newly organized 
Central New York professional chapter. 
Manager of the NYPA for the past five 
years, he will fill a newly created position 
with the Ohio Newspaper Association, 
which is now expanding field and other 
special services for its nearly 400 daily 
and weekly newspaper members. 


Kansas City Mourns 
Founding Member 


RANK M. STOLL, one of the organ- 

izers of the Kansas City Press Club, 

professional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, died in June at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Center, Wadsworth, Kas. Death 
followed an appendicitis operation which 
was complicated by a heart ailment. 

At the time of his death Stoll was a 
research assistant to the city auditor of 
Kansas City. He had been a reporter on 
the Kansas City Star, the old Kansas City 
Journal-Post and the Wichita Beacon. 

He was a veteran of both world wars. 





Burton W. Marvin 





SDX Helps Revive 
Ohio U. Magazine 


NDER the leadership of Sigma Delta 

Chi and Alpha Mu, professional 
journalism and photography frater- 
nities, the Ohioan, a monthly magazine, 
has been revived at Ohio University. The 
editor-in-chief is Robert Schweitz, a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi. Faculty advisers 


are A. T. Turnbull and Ed Birkner of the 
school of journalism. 

The Ohioan was originally published 
between 1933 and 1940 as a humor maga- 
zine. The new edition will include arti- 
cles on campus activities and student life 
with emphasis on pictorial features. The 
writing, photography, ad layout and art 
work will be solely the work of Ohio 
University students. 


Carroll Chouinard (Nebraska-Profes- 
sional °39) now employed as Director of 
Public Relations for Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, 1 N. La Salle 
Street. 


Anderson Browne, (Washington & Lee 
35), has joined the editorial staff of the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 





Wear Your 


Sigma Delta Chi 
Pin 





ee i | cdcantacoed $ 5.00 
Crown set with Pearls ......... 16.25 


20% Federal Tax and any state tax 
in effect. Order from your Central 
Office. 


Write for complete price list and FREE 
jewelry catalog. 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 














Professionals 





Bob Steinbruner, one-time presi- 
dent of the SDX Chapter at the 
University of Colorado and editor 
of their college magazine, likes 
to tackle subjects which involve 
a great deal of investigation. He 
feels authenticity and thorough- 
ness are of prime importance in 
journalism. 


He is well known to DENVER POST 
readers for his stories on power, 


ROBERT STEINBRUNER 
University of Colorado 


irrigation, and public lands—com- 
plex, vital subjects he makes un- 
derstandable and interesting. 


THE DENVER POST 


The Voice of the Rocky Mountain Empire 
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Vision—1948 
NBC Television is Theater 


Theater — without aisles, but with all seats on seventh row center 


Theater—with the stage’s most intimate house: your own 


Theater —with the brilliant immediacy of the legitimate stage, 


and the visual scope of motion pictures 


Theater—with stars to play an endless repertory of drama 


Theater—with the excitement of premieres and the 


satisfaction of established favorites. 
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NBC 


Television 


NBC TELEVISION IS THEATER 


to an audience that has ceased to 
marvel at the promise of television 
—an audience that knows the dra- 
matic reality of Theater in sight, 
sound and substance on the air. 


What has been said of theater on 
NBC Television? In context or out, 
reviews of NBC’s dramatic shows 
read like this: 


The Last of My Solid Gold Watches 
(Tennessee Williams’ play, produced 
by ANTA and NBC on December 
14) “challenging video material...”’ 


— Billboard. 


Twelfth Night (NBC production, 
starring Ann Burr) “chalk up an- 
sotheroutstanding television produc- 
tion to NBC’s credit.” —Variety. 


The Purple Doorknob (ANTA-NBC 
production, December 17) “...a har- 
monious fusion of script, perform- 
ance and production, the whole 
constituted a singular triumph.” 


— N. Y. Times. 


The Late George Apley (NBC-Theater 
Guild production, December 7) 
*.,.a well-produced, acted and 
directed version.” —Variety. 


Regularly scheduled dramatic pro- 
grams are but one feature of the 
balanced television entertainment 
offered by. NBC...America’s No. 1 
Teleyision. The whole range of sight- 
and-s@und—sports, news, films, 
special events, children’s programs, 
concerts and variety shows — are 
beamed to viewers fromThe National 
Broadcasting Company, a service of 
Radio Corporation of America. 


WNBT NEW YORK 
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On the 


NEW presentation, announcing the 
merits of THE QUILL as an adver- 
tising medium, is hitting the desks 
of busy advertising and public relations 
executives this month. A busy Sigma 
Delta Chi committee hopes it is read. If 
it is, the committee feels Toe Quitt will 
begin to realize fully a 35-year-old dream. 
And the profession will materially benefit. 

The men with a vision in 1913 hoped 
Tue QuILt would some day command the 
attention of advertisers. And that the to- 
tal revenue would allow the fraternity to 
give the profession the best journal in the 
world. The plan included a paid editor, 
paid manuscripts and a more complete 
journal with a professional bearing. 

Charged with the responsibility of turn- 
ing the dream into full reality is THe 
QuILu’s new advertising committee. It was 
appointed last February by Sigma Delta 
Chi’s national president, Luther A. Hus- 
ton, acting as chairman of the Publica- 
tion Board. Its job is to tell THe Qui. 
story and to act as its advertising repre- 
sentatives. 

The members now include: Chairman 
William Kostka and Sid Eiges of New 
York City; Anthony G. DeLorenzo, Flint, 
Michigan; Joe E. Cooper, Dallas, Texas, 
and Jack O. Hodges, California. More 
may be added. 

Although Sigma Delta Chi acknowl- 
edges that it has never employed high- 
pressured advertising representatives, it 
has at various times made special efforts 
to sell space. A look at the record is not 
only revealing but interesting. As near the 
beginning as 1913 the biggest problem on 
the fraternity’s hands was the publication 
of THe QUILL. 


YKE JOHNSON, an enthusiastic and 
a man given to positive state- 

ments, had been made editor; the 
Denver University chapter of the frater- 
nity was to furnish his assistants. William 
P. Green was his business manager. In a 
summer letter to executive councilors 
Steffan announced that, “THe Qu is the 
one big proposition for the fraternity to 
meet next year,” and the plans outlined 
by Johnson as the year opened made it ap- 
pear that it would be well met. 

“We must have a complete fraternity di- 
rectory at once if we are to open up a 
national advertising campaign,” he in- 
formed Steffan in a letter demanding chap- 
ter address lists. His plan was to tap the 
conventional collegiate advertisers—cloth- 
iers, sporting goods houses, jewelers and 
others—for advertisements at $15 a page. 

“No reason why they shouldn’t come 
through,” he insisted. “We're going to give 
them a magazine on the style of the 
American, which permits the best layouts 
and is a radical innovation in fraternity 
literature. They'll eat it up! 

“We'll have articles by prominent Sig- 
ma Delta Chis on pertinent journalistic 
subjects. There will be photographs and 
biographies of our officers; live chapter 
news and many illustrations. Best of all, 
we're going to be able to get out 2,000 
copies of a 24-page magazine for $80, 
because I’ve been able to make arrange- 
ments to have our cuts made at no cost 
to us.” 

Almost at once things began to go 


Record 


wrong. Cuts, Johnson found, must be 
paid for. Chapters did not respond to his 
demand for news letters. Late in the fall 
only five of them had written him, and 
only one—Missouri—paid its $10 assess- 
ment on time. 

“Steffan, you and Lee White are the 
only ones I can depend on,” Johnson 
wailed in November. “The other officers 
are no help at all. Every circumstance has 
worked against the first issue. But we will 
get it out some way, if the fraternity will 
give us the backing it should.” 

So week after week of the fall of 1913 
went by without THe QuiL, which the 
chapters needed so badly as a unifying 
and stimulating influence. The year 1914 
brought new life to THe Quit. National 
dues and QuILL assessments were for the 
most part paid up. More important, THE 
Quit at last was issued—put out by 
Green, the business manager, as much as 
by the editor. 

New trouble was announced in a tele- 
gram from Editor Johnson to President 
Roger Steffan on May 28, 1914. “The print- 
ing bill is two months overdue. I’ve used 
personal friendships to get printing con- 
cessions, and now I think the bills ought 
to be paid. At any rate, no Quix will issue 
until they are!” 

Naturally this brought criticism, much 
of it unjust, of Johnson and Green, to- 
gether with suggestions as to new editors. 
Steffan demanded “discontinuance of the 
magazine until we can find a capable man- 
agement.” Green heatedly replied that he 
had proved his loyalty to the fraternity 
and added that he thought the officers of 
the fraternity decidedly at fault in per- 
mitting him and Johnson to go ahead with 
plans when there was no money to back 
them. His position and the tone of his com- 
plaint were dignified and silenced criti- 
cism. But the story of poverty continued. 


NE chapter covering the fraternity’s 
history a few years later is titled, 
“The Best Year Yet.” But this did 
not apply to THe Quit, The major obsta- 
cle still confronting it at that time was 
“the united refusal of advertisers to buy 
space.” Lee A White, the new editor, ap- 
pealed to chapters to patronize the one or 
two firms which occasionally used space. 
But it was apparent that as an advertis- 
ing medium the magazine was of little 
value and repeated appeals could not help 
it. Its circulation was too limited and its 
issuance has been too haphazard. 

It was Editor White’s policy of rigid 
economy that finally made Tue Qumt sol- 
vent, however. The magazine was in what 
was known at that time as an’ “excellent 
condition.” Although its cost was $200 an 
issue, as compared to $65 in the spring of 
1917, it had a balance of $825. White had 
maintained a fairly accurate mailing list, 
deleting those whose subscriptions had 
pesca we Mrs. White did the addressing. 

The editorship had been transferred 
from Lee A White to Frank Martin at the 
University of Missouri when THe QuILL 
Endowment Plan was proposed. For sev- 
eral years there had been a growing dis- 
satisfaction with THe Quit. Most of the 
critics failed to realize, however, the dif- 
ficulties under which editors labored. 

At that time THe Quit was published 
six times a year and had a total revenue 


of about $2,000, of which $75 was from 
advertising. It was not self-supporting. It 
ended up spending $400 more than the to- 
tal receipts. These facts made action im- 
perative on Ward Neff’s Qui Endow- 
ment plan. And action was taken at the 
Minneapolis convention. 

It created an endowment fund which 
it was hoped would furnish enough reve- 
nue to support THE QUILL, pay an editor 
and prepare the way to giving journalism 
the best journalist’s magazine in the 
world. Part of each initiation fee ($20 out 
of $25) was put into the Fund. The other 
events of the convention seemed unim- 
portant. 

In the Spring of 1926, Quit Editor Haas 
sent out a questionnaire to fraternity 
members. It was hoped that a tabulation 
covering types of employment of mem- 
bers and giving data on their earning ca- 
pacity might furnish the basis for a drive 
to obtain advertising for THe QuiLL. The 
returns convinced both Haas and Ward 
Neff that THE QuILL was not yet in a posi- 
tion to claim advertising on a large scale, 
although two student-travel agencies were 
solicited in time to sell them $30 worth of 
space. This started Volume 14 off with 
three advertisements, a quantity almost 
without precedent in Qu1tt history. 

In 1927 the masthead of THe Qu1.t list- 
ed Charles Snyder as advertising mana- 
ger. Examination of issues during that 
year and those that followed reveals no in- 
crease in advertising. Albert Bates, who 
was hired by the fraternity in 1929 to serve 
as assistant secretary and later as execu- 
tive secretary, was also given the difficult 
job of advertising manager. But the ad- 
vertising volume continued about the 
same until the Silver Anniversary issue 
of October, 1934, when lineage took a 
sudden upswing. Schools and departments 
of journalism took two pages, manufac- 
turing concerns used several full pages 
and Editor & Publisher used two full 
pages. (Editor & Publisher has been a reg- 
ular advertiser since January, 1931.) 

When Jim Kiper replaced Al Bates as 
executive secretary in 1934, he also in- 
herited the advertising managership. Tem- 
porary help was hired at that time. One 
member conducted a research survey of 
THe Quumtu’s subscribers, assembling in- 
formation as to their buying habits, oc- 
cupations, etc. This was sent to agencies 
in an advertising presentation. Another 
member of the fraternity was employed 
to make solicitations. The response was 
poor. 


story changed for the better during 
the latter part of 1942. Page adver- 
tisements were becoming more fre- 
quent and several advertisers were becom- 
ing regular in the magazine. It was a short 
term prosperity, however. Advertising in- 
creased, but the financial picture re- 
mained bleak, as explained by Ralph Pe- 
ters in the July-August, 1943, issue. 

“This issue of THE QuILL . . . is marked 
the July-August issue (the beginning of 
bi-monthly publication); color has been 
dropped from the cover, and the maga- 
—s 16 pages instead of the usual 20 
or 2 

“The income from the eileen 
fund, together with term subscriptions 
and advertising revenue have not always 
been sufficient to operate the magazine in 
the black. The balance, therefore, had to 
come from the general fund of the fra- 
ternity, which in turn received its income 
from initiation fees. .. . 

“Under wartime conditions, the income 

[Turn to Page 18} 
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THE CONVENTION’ ISSUE 
of THE QUILL 


Offers Advertisers 
A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


to secure the attention of the PUBLISHERS, OWNERS, EDITORS and NEWS STAFF MEMBERS 


of the nation’s press and radio—and men engaged in PUBLIC RELATIONS, ADVERTISING, 
JOURNALISM EDUCATION. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL MARKET FOR 
BOOK PUBLISHERS who have books of general or special interest to press and radio— | 
BROKERS for newspapers, magazines, radio stations— 


BUSINESSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS, RADIO STATIONS seeking to attract atten 


tion to the markets they serve, seeking the goodwill of the profession, and building the prestige 
that attracts outstanding talent to their staffs— 


FEATURE SYNDICATES, NEWS SERVICES offering newspapers, radio, magazine services— 
INDUSTRIAL FIRMS, ASSOCIATIONS, and their public relations and advertising agencies sell 
ing a product or service, creating prestige and reputation, and informing the press and radio— 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS of printing, radio, television, office equipment, supplies and serv 
ices— 





ADVERTISING RATES 
No Increase Will Be Made for the Convention Issue 


Rate per insertion 1 ti. 3 ti. 6 ti. 9 ti. 12 ti. 

1 page (3 columns) ............ $200.00 $187.50 $175.00 $162.50 $150.00 
2/3 page (2 columns) ............ 140.00 132.00 124.00 116.00 108.00 
RS eee 112.50 105.50 98.50 91.50 84.50 
i a kind mits kx an'e atee ot 80.00 75.00 70.00 65.00 60.00 
en Mh seh cimcew kee tke 65.00 61.25 57.50 53.75 50.00 
oa hos ues a hace hee 45.00 42.25 39.50 36.75 34.00 
ee ee ak as Heh dae eee bs 25.00 23.50 22.00 20.50 19.00 

a aad wie dide ae 11.50 10.70 9.90 9.10 8.30 


(Twelve time contracts of 1/12 page or more carry 12 time rate on larger space) 
Ist Cover—No Advertising 


A RE oF a lot $225.00 $200.00 $175.00 
NE SE sina s semen ae 225.00 200.00 175.00 
a ee dias 250.00 225.00 200.00 
PROFESSIONAL AND SERVICE DIRECTORY LISTING 

Rates— 1 ti. 6 consecutive 12 consecutive 
eo ata abone eee iusians es eaN $10.00 $7.50 $5.00 


Colors—$15.00 extra for publisher’s cover color per page. $75.00 extra for each additional color per page. 
Bleed pages: Full pages only, $15.00 extra. 
Preferred positions: specified positions, 10 per cent extra. 











Advertising Sections for Convention Issue WIll Close September 26 
RESERVE SPACE NOW —SEND COPY LATER 


THE * 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE Qrtill CHICAGO 1. ILLINOIS 





1912 OVER 35 YEARS OF SERVICE TO JOURNALISM 1948 





+November Issue Dedicated to Sigma Delta Chi Convention 
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Huston 


[Concluded from Page 8} 


their presence in the press box would be 
seated in two more. The sixth seat was 
reserved for the telegraph operator. 

A political convention, however, isn’t 
like a church, where everything goes on 
up around the pulpit. A lot happens, at a 
convention, out on the floor where the 
delegates sit. 

So we have to keep a staff on the floor 
as well. If Mississippi intends to walk out 
we have to have a man on the floor to 
find out about it. If an important politi- 
cal personage appears among the dele- 
gates, someone has to find out why he is 
there and what he has to say. 

The men who do this work are, while 
they are at it, leg men who carry their 
grist back to the men who are writing the 
leads in the press box. Often they bring 
in the most significant news of the ses- 
sion. 

Covering the Democratic convention 
differed but slightly as to method or re- 
sults from the Republican gathering. Be- 
cause there was really only one candi- 
date for President it was not necessary to 
watch half a dozen headquarters and the 
pattern was not so complex. 

The Republican convention was a very 
serious affair. Except for the bright touch 
given by the colored posters, be-feathered 
Indians and some lithesome gals who 
might have been right out of a Broad- 
way chorus who participated in the Stas- 
sen demonstration, it was just a little bit 
drab. There wasn’t any doubt, however, 
that the Republicans were in earnest and 
their show was better run than the oth- 
ers. 

A reporter remarked during the Demo- 
cratic convention that the “Democrats al- 
ways have more fun.” They do and they 
did. But their performance was hardly in- 
spiring and the rather silly persistence in 
the idea that General Eisenhower could 
be drafted, the joke candidates that 
bobbed up as part of the “stop Truman” 
movement and the scramble to find a vice 
presidential candidate hardly contributed 
to its dignity. It got its spice from the re- 
volt of the Southern states. 

Then there was the Wallace show. That 
was something. I went there in charge of a 
staff of three men and we thought it would 
be a breeze. Instead we worked like field 
hands and turned out as much or more 
copy, per man, than at the major party 
conventions. 

The Progressive party gathering was 
earnest but lively, as totalitarian as a pa- 
rade in Red Square, provided by far the 
best campaign songs and led all the rest 
in the fervor, if not the logic, of its ora- 
tory. 


REE conventions in Philadelphia in 

one year are plenty but they were a 

lot of fun, as well as a lot of work. 

If you want to know how much work, 

perhaps these statistics will give you some 
idea. 

The Western Union, in nine days of the 
Republican convention, sent 5,059,000 
words of convention news. In seven days 
of the Democratic Convention it sent 3,- 
773,889 words. In four days of the Wal- 
lace convention it sent nearly a million 
words. 

The Associated Press estimated its file 
for the Republican and Democratic Con- 
ventions at 330,000 to 350,000 words. The 
United Press estimated a minimum of 
320,000 words for both conventions. No 


—— on the Wallace meeting are avail- 
able. 

The New York Times sent about 140,000 
words on the Republican conventions, 
110,000 on the Democrats and about 25,000 
on the Progressives. 

No figures are at hand for the file of the 
other press services and newspapers but 
it is easy to see from the above that it 
took an astronomical number of words for 
the newspapers of the country to tell their 
readers the story of what happens at an 
event so traditionally and so typically 
American as a political convention. 


Bluedorn 


| Continued from Page 16] 


from the endowment fund has dwindled, 
and initations have practically stopped. 
... There has not been sufficient revenue 
from advertising, gifts or bequests to make 
up the decrease. 

“One of the sources from which it is 
hoped to obtain additional revenue is from 
advertising. Now let us be frank about 
advertising. THe QuILt is not begging, it 
wants no ‘gift’ advertising; no ‘blackjack’ 
advertising; no ‘handouts.’ Its influence, 
its policy and its editorial columns, need- 
less to say, are not for sale.” 


DVERTISING rallied to the extent 
that THE QuILL was able to resume 
monthly publication in January, 

1947. The 1946 July-August issue had been 
one of the most successful yet. But while 
advertising had increased, production 
costs also went up and endowment earn- 
ings decreased. Subscriptions became 
more and more a liability. During 1946- 
47 Tue QuILt was selling yearly subscrip- 
tions for $2 and losing sixteen cents a 





subscription. 

The immediate solution to such a prob- 
lem may seem to lie in raising the sub- 
scription price. This was advocated at the 
Washington Convention last year, but no 
action was taken. On the other hand, to 
some it might seem that the alternative 
would be to cancel their subscription, 
thereby ending the deficit they incur. 
Economics doesn’t work quite that way. 
The more subscribers THE QuiLt has the 
lower the unit cost. If we sell enough sub- 
scriptions we can reach a point where sub- 
scription cost and income will be equal. 

Whatever the subscription rate and vol- 
ume, advertising revenue can contribute 
materially to the support of the profes- 
sion’s journal. 

The fraternity has over these 35 years 
built a journal that is commanding the re- 
spect and attention of the journalism pro- 
fession. As one of our distinguished mem- 
bers wrote us last week: “I get a good 
many bulletins from various societies or 
associations of one sort or another and 
THE Quit. is the only one that always 
seems 100 per cent alive.” While many 
favorable comments come to THE QUILL 
editor, we are inclined to take this one 
seriously—it was accompanied by a $100 
contribution to the Professional Program 
Fund. 

And during these 35 years the fraternity 
has also built a magazine with exceptional 
advertising virtue. That is the story the 
committee will bring to the attention of 
adverisers. 

Since you probably are one of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s 16,000 members, and as such, 
a partner in ownership of THE QuILL, we 
thought you would be interested in this 
report about the magazine you publish. 

Victor E. Bluedorn. 
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Were Sorry! 


To the many readers of THE QuILL who are not members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, we wish to apologize. 


| The name of the fraternity’s placement service as it ap- 
peared in an advertisement in the July issue was incorrect. 
It should have appeared as it does below. 

We realize you therefore did not know it was and is a service 
for members only, and for employers in general. 


We have answered your inquiries for registration forms by 
letter, but may we publicly say we’re sorry. 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


“A NATION-WIDE SELECTIVE PLACEMENT SERVICE” 
SINCE 1916 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements currently appearing in newspapers in 
the 18 states and the District of Columbia where Esso products are marketed. 


" 
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line, motor oil, or a complete lubrication job—you're not 


of the satisfaction to the buyer that Esso quality stands for. 
Wuen you take your car to an Esso Dealer Station for gaso- from us for 35 and 40 years. 
Company, even though we make the fine products you get. we are of the 28,000 workers who are on our company 
business men. You deal with the owners them- 
serving you. 


b ; 
ut we couldn't do business 
As of today, these able business men have, on the average, 
Obviously, we c muldn’t do business without these men. 
Instead, these 25.000 Esso Dealers from 
selves—men who have invested their money and 
From many competing brands of gasoline and 


* h h * / products. Year after year, they have seen first-hand evidence 
without nim. 
handled Esso products for 12 years each. Many have bought 
really “doing business” directly with Esso Standard Oil And naturally we're proud of them—just as proud of them as 
Maine to Louisiana, are local, independent 
their initiative in building their own futures on 
oil, these local business men have chosen Esso 


payroll. 

Both groups—our own employees and these 
“partners” in their independent businesses—ex- 
press this company’s basic belief that individual 
enterprise, given its fair chance to earn fair re- 
wards—is the best way and the American way to 
make progress with and for all the people of 
this country. 


PLEASE DRIVE CAREFULLY ...The Life You Save May Be Your Own! 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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“See You Right After 
Labor Day” 


W e’re all of us great little people for putting 
things off. 


‘*Let’s wait until after the election,’’ the business- 
man says. ‘‘Can’t do a thing until after Christmas,’’ 
says the retailer. And so it goes. 


We seem to have certain psychological markers during 
the year—‘‘ put-off-to-points.’’ Labor Day, of course, 
is one of the best, marking as it does in most folks’ 
minds the end of summer pleasures, the settling down 
to business again. 


So, if you, too, are just as human as the rest of us in 

the newspaper world ... settle down with EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
right after Labor Day. Here’s a sure way to combine 

pleasure with business for the very best kind of personal 

profit. 


Five dollars a year for 52 fine issues, including the fat 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (a five-dollar value all 
on its own). 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 














